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/ ‘Hume! s Philosophy, : 

The Philosophy that. obtains generally 
Pon the world. 


APPENDIX. 
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Three things are assumed by most men. These are: 
a consciousness, a body with which consciousness is intimately 
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related, and an external world to which consciousness is re- 
lated by means of this wen: 

We are bce dbnees of self, and we know the external 
world through the medium of the ne Our knowledge of things 
is conditioned by the proper functioning of the organs of the 
bine. This is a matter of experience and common dbidervat ional 
That we immediately know external realities is almost a uni- 
versal pelief. This seems so apparent to most men that te: 
question its truthfulness seems absurd and entirely repug- 
nant to commom oie: If any one holds a different bee 
Lief it is never shown by his coliiens: If he does not re 
lieve that external objects are immediately known to pines wae 
canrthelacn ordinarily talks as though he did, and doubtless 
feels toward them very much as the natural realist does. If oN 


any one doubts the existence of the external world entirely, 
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“ nevertheless avoids collisions with so called objects, par 
takes of food, and in every way conducts himself as the com- 
mon ws We would never suspect any one of holding any other 
-than this general belief, if he did not tell us of 1 
Although this seems to be a matter of experience -- 
an irresistible belief, the slightest reflection upon it lease 
the mind away from it in one direction or septe The mo- 
ment a man begins to inauire how he knows things -- how me 
sees and hears and tastes and feels -- he becomes speculative, 
and his attempts at answering these questions will soon lead 
him into difficulties from which he cannot extricate himself. 
Hume says, "The examination of our sensations polLeen 
more to the anatomist and the natural philosopher than the 
moral.*~ When we question the anatomist and the physicist 
concerning this matter they tell us of bodies and waves of 
air and ether impinging on the various peripheral nerves, 
thus causing a molecular disturbance which passes along the 
nerves to their respective centres in the brain and these 


give rise to sensations. 


i. -~ Treatise on Human Nature, Book I, Section II. 


These sensations and the ideas which exist in con= 
sequence of them are the things we are conscious of, but thee 
are not the objects which exist in the external world. mhey 
are oumntarned supposed, however, to be copies of those exter- 
nal objects. They are the media by which we know the veal 
dora: If, however, the philosopher carries his speculations 
farther he asks how we know that these immediate objects of 
knowlédge are copies of real things? May they not represent 
them, but be entirely unlike them? And again, may not these 
sensations and ideas immediately known be all that there is? 
How Go we know that any of them have external correlates? 

Do we not have illusions? Are they not seemingly as real as 
any so called representations be external objects? 

This agnostic state of mind may be followed by an en- 
tire disbelief in external volves: If all phenomena are 
subjective, the external world vanishes, and along with bs 
all mankind, even the body of the thinker. Nothing exists 
but his mind, and all this wiiimouea~external world is but the 
creation of Wie Aina’ To most speculative thinkers this | 


seems to be the logical conclusion of such reasoning. But it 


also seems so absurd that they will not accept it. They ac- 
a eedinely go back and accept the existence of an extarnal | 
wo#tld, assuming that we know it immediately, or that the phe- 
nomena in consciousness are the only immediate objects of 
knowledge, and yet are representat ive images of objects in 
the external ah 

The speculative mind may be led in another direction 
by the explanation of the davowier and the uy Lelie. ALL 
the molecular disturbances in the nerves are physival 
changes, and they cause or condition psychical phenomena. 
Every psychival ie its domed aiicnt physical change. 
Consciousness is the product of highly organized matter. This 
is evident, because with the failing of bodily organs, con- 
sciousness weakens. When certain organs do not perform ) 
their functions certain phenomena cannot arise in conscious- 
ape With the dissolution of the body pees coats. must 
cease to ratty Matter then is the only petile. Mind has - 
no sae a This seems to be the logical conclusion of this. 
line of reasoning, and it, too, is repugnant to most MeN and 
is seemingly as absurd as the position of the extreme ideal- 
ist above given. The ordinary man goes back from this a 


sition to the position of the natural realist. He believes 
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that we know both matter and mind. If asked how he knows 
external seeker. his explanation will reveal the belief that 
the mind has representative images of external dbisets and 
not the objects tnomeless. That oe believes that we 
know external objects and that we don’t know them. Incon- 
sistent as this position is it is nevertheless the velief of 
most men, and it is also the position of the psychologist. 
ae In Prof. James' Paychology, Vol. Li, Chapter avir. 
the b eg inning of the chapter we read, "The next three chap- 
ters will treat of the processes by which we cognize at all 
times the present world of space and the meterial things 
Which it contains." 

Here it is positively stated that we know the exter~ 
nal eatin. In treating of the processes by which we cognize 
the external world, the external world is assumed to start 
With. The ah tices of things are said to effect the sense 
organs, causing processes that result in sensations and ideas. 
These sensations and ideas are all within consciousness, and 
they are all that we immediately Pe The external world 4 
is an inference, but it is used to explain the origin of idoae! 
We perceive only certain dia onus in consciousness, but these 


complexes are spoken of as though they were the external ob- 


bikie: Then again they are spoken of as representatives of 
external be toekes | 

Prof. James also says ( Vol. I, P. 220 ) "The dual- 
ism of Object ahd Subject and their pre-established harmony 
are what the psychologist as such must assume, whatever ul- 
terior monistic philosophy he may, as an indéy idee, who has 
a right to be a metaphysician, have in reserve." 

The psychologist ,them is aware of the inconsistency 
of his position, and as he is concerned wihh the processes 
of knowing on the subjective side he does not attempt to es- 
tablish the validity of his knowledge of external oeuaneiaue 

The inconsistency of his position does not deter 
him from his work, and the explanstion of knowledge he leaves 

to the netephysieien. The metaphysician may be a monist, 
or a dualist. As a monist he may believe that either mind 
or Le is the one substance, or he may believe that there 
is one substance of which mind and matter are two aifferent 
EE 

As a a@ualist he may hold any one of several differ- 
ent ined Sone He may believe that outside of mind there are 
real material objects possessing qualities, which affect the 


mind in such a way that the objects are known just as they 


ee ea 


exist. He may believe that the objects are immediately known 
or io may believe that they are known through thaie represents 
tative images in ih heaton aki In the first case he does 
not distinguish tb tween noumena and phenomena: in the second 
ease he does. Then agsin ®e he may hold the belief that ex-— 
ternal objects possess two kinds of qualities, which affect 
the mind in two different ways, causing a complex image in 
consciousness, which has some elements resembling one kind 
of qualities in the object, and the other elements in no way 
resembling the other kind of qualities in the object, but 
merely symbolizing them. These qualities are called primary 
and secondary qualities, and they are supposed to inhere in 
a substance termed ies According to this opinion the 
complex in consciousness, or the idea or impression, or what- 
ever name is given to it, is partly like and partly ylike its 
‘external correlate. 

Lastly, he may believe in external objects as poss- 
essing no qualities put in some way affecting the mind so as — 
to cause images in og oian According to this view the 
complex in consciousness in no way resembles its correlate. 

There is another possible view in regard to the na= 


_. ture of the external correlate. It may be considered a mere 


aggregation of qualities with nothing whatever in which the 
qualities inhere. Whatever position the witobhy ple link may 
hold he must explainthe origin of ideas, or his theory of 
Scaiuage is hot complete. If a dualist, he must always dis- 
finguish in his reasoning between the complex in conscious- | 
ness and its external correlate. His theory of knowledge 
should not be built up entirely of assumptions and claims 
that eninge are known ialeatacdars If he adopt a certain 
hypothesis as the starting point of his theory, there must 

be nothing introduced in his reasoning inconsistent with that 
first assumption, or his theory will lack consistency. 

Tt is my purpose to examine the theories of know- 
ledge dist bea in Locke, Berkley and Hume with pea Net to as- 
certaining what each considers the relation of the obiiee 
consciousness to its external correlate, or ‘whether it hes 
an external correlate or not. If there be an external cor= 
relate, what is it? Is it matter possessing qualities? Is 
it a mere aggregation of qualities, or is it a mere noumenon 
entiely without qualities? I shall endeavor to ascertain also 


if each system is consistent and complete. , 
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In his introduction to "An Essay Concerning the 
Human Understanding," teks declares it to be his prupose ,\vv7f 
Xto inquire into the original, certainty and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees oo bubinee 
opinion and Siang 
In conducting this inquiry he says, “I shall not 
at present, meddle with the physical consideration of the mind. 
or trouble myself to examine wherein its essence consists, 
or by what motions of our spirits, or alterations of our 
bodies we come to have any sensations by our organs, or any 
idnae in our understandings; and. whether those ideas do in 
their formation, any or all of them, depend on matter or 


nok." He does, however, devote considerable space in his 
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any or all of them, depend on matter or not." 

The term “*idea" is used for “whatever is the ob= 
ject of the understanding when a man thinks." It is used 
"to express whatever is “ses by phantasm, notion, species, 
or whatever it is which the mind van be employed about in 
invine.® After showing that there are no innate ideas 
he proceeds to ascertain the origin of ideas in general. 
Whence has the mind “all the materials of reason and know- 
ledge?" His answer is "from experience." "In that all our 
knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately derives 
itecle. Our observation employed either aboutexternal sen- 
sible objects, or about the internal operations of our minds 
perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that which sup- 
plies our understandings with all the materials of thinking. 
These two are the fountains of knowledge from whence all the 
oak we have, or can naturally have, do ok Through 
our senses we get perceptions of things in the external 
world. By this is meant that, "They firm external objects, 
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dks Essay Guncerning the Human Understanding, Book I, 
Chen. 2, Par, 8, 


2. #£=&Essay Concerning the Human Aadorst ending, Book II, 
! ieee qf, Par.. 2. 
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convey into the mind what produces these perceptions." This 
is the first of these "fountains of knowledge." It is "Sen- 
sation,” and the ideas thus received are “ideas cf sonsa- 
tion: * The mind can also be employed in perceiving opera- 
tions within itself. In this way it gets another set of 
ideas which it coulda not get from without. This second 
source of ideas is "refiection." The ideas are "ideas of 
reflection." “The understanding seems to me-not to have 
the least glimmering of any ideas which it does not reccive 
from one of these two. External objects furnish the mind 
with the ideas of sensible qualities, which are those differ- 
ent perceptions they produce in us, and the mind furnishes 
the understanding, with the ideas of its own idaiemnaea " 
However great the mass of knowledge in any mind it has all 
been imprinted there in one of these two ways, “though per- 
ce nee infinite variety compounded and enlarged by the 
whaoRetenting.* | 

| Here we have the dualism of object and subject. 


Both are assumed and we have a right to expect some reasons 


given for these assumptions, some description of the nature 


eae 
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and use of these two substances and some explanation of the 
manner in which matter affects mind. 

"All materials of reason and knowledge" are “from 
experience." “In that all knowledge is ‘ound, and from that 
it ultimately derives itself." We heve no knowledge of 
anything outside of our experience. The senses convey from 
external objects that which produces perceptions. These per= 
ceptions are what we sim rtenes. We do not experience -the 
bitetsie We experience the sensation, or idea. Might we not 
experience the same borespyione without any external objects? 
It is a pure assumption simply to say external objects af- 
fact the senses in such a way as to cause them to convey 
that which causes the perceptions of those objects. This 
is getting outside of experience, and it certainly is not 
knowledge, if knowledge is from expericnce. 

Starting out with this sarin it is hard to see 
why Locke's final conelusion should not be idealism. He can 
not get outside of his experience. And there is nothing 
Within his experience but ideas. For all he can know to the 
contrary his experience may exhaust the whole realm of real- 
ity. It may comprise all that there is. He dogs not be- 


- eome an idealist, however. He believes in external realities. | 
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These external objects are not mere aggregations of quali- 
ideas There is a substance in which the qualities inhere. 
"The mind being, as I have declared, furnished with 
a great number of the simple ideas conveyed in by the senses, 
as they are found in external things, or by reflection on its 
own operations, takes notice also that a certain number of 
these simple ideas eo toge thee ; which being presumed to be- 
long to one thing, and words being suited to common appre=- 
hensions and made use of for quick dispatch, are called, so 
united in one subject, by one name; which by inadvertency, 
we are apt afterward to talk of and consider as one simple 
idea, which indeed is a complication of many ideas together: 
because, as I have said, not imagining how these simple ideas 
can subsist. by themselves, we accustom ourselves to suppose 
some substratum wherein they do subsist, and from which they 
do ee which therefore we call beaks, 

4 So that if any one will re himself concerning 
his notion of pure substance in general, he will find he has 
no other idea of it at all, but only a supposition of he 
knows not what support of such qualities which are capable 
of producing simple ideas in us; which qualities are comnon- 


iu dyi-ealled accidents. If any one should be asked what is the 


14 


subject wherein colour, or weight inheres, he would have noth 
a to say, but the solid extended mrts; and if he were ade- 
mended what is it that solidity and extension inhere in, vv 
would not be in a much better case than the Indian, before 
mentioned, who, saying that the world was supported by a 
great elephant, was asked what the elephant rested on; to 
which his answer was, -~ @ great tortoise. But being again 
pressed to know what gave support to the broad backed tor- 
toise, replied -- something he nee BGOt wnat. «2s soe 
The idea then we have, to which we give the general name sub- 
stance, being nothing but the supposed but unknown support 
of those cial ition. eo Five ovicotee. wiich we imagine cannot 
subsist 'sine re substante’ without something to support | 
them, we call that support substantia; which, according to 
the true import of the word, is in plain English, standing 
or Le SO la 
This vague, indefinite, shadowy sort of thing is 
all that saves Locke's external realities from being entire- 
Ly phenomena. 
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1. Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Book II, Chap. 
XXIII, Par. 1 and 2. 
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"The idea then we have, to which we give the general name 
substance, being nothing but the supposed but unknown sup- 
port of those qualities we find existing, which we imagine 
cannot subsist without something to support them." It — 
idea then to which we give the general name substance. Ideas 
are a matter of experience. They are within ccnsciousness, 
and if that which is named substance is an idea, then 1t I¢ 


within consciousness. But substance is supposed to have an 


ee apconiue existence outside of mind. It supports qualities 


ee 


existing without the mind. I do not understand then wa 

any idea we may have can be this adn auee If substance is 

an idea, what becomes of the external worla? If it is some- 
thing having an absolute existence without the mind, how can 
it be an idea "to which we give the general name substance?" 
It cannot be an idea and a support for external qualities ae 
less it is capable of being within the mind and out of the 
mind both at the same tines However, this substance is sup- 
posed to have an absolute existence without the mind. It is 
"the supposed but unknown support of those qualities we find 
existing, which we imag ine cannot subsist without something 
to support them." It is an irresistible belief. It does not 


: cf é 2 
~ rest on a demonstration. He says, “We have the knowledge of 
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of our own existence by intuition; of the existence of God 
by demonstration, and of the other things by sensation." 
But sensation gives us that which causes perception. The 
perceptions we know, but we cannot know that real things © 
cause the senses to convey en If we limit our know-~ 
iwaxe to experience we cannot know anything about the causes 
of our perceptions or ideas. This certainty given to us by 
our sense, “Though it be not altogether so certain as our 
intuitive knowledge, or the deductions of our reason employ- 
ed Bb bat the clear sila oik ideas of our minds; yet it. is o8 
assurance that deserves the name of oe 

Substratum supp orts qualities and by quality is 
meant "the power to produce any idea in omr mind." an Sub- 
stance then has power to penta ideas. It has two kinds 
of powers or qualities. Primary qualities are t inseparable 
from the body in whatsoever state it may be. The primary 
qualities are solidity, extension and figure. Secondary 
qualities "are nothing in the objects themselves but powers 


1. Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, Book IV, 
Chap. XI, Par. 5, 


te Essay Concerning the Human Understend ing, Book II, 


at 


to produce various sensations in us by their primary quali- 
ine The secondary qualities are colors, tattes, smells, 
sounds. 

The next thing to consider is how bodles produce 
ideas in us. This is the ile san "If the external ob- 
jects be not united to our minds when they produce ideas 
therein, and yet we perceive their original qualities in such 
of them as singly fall wnder our sense, it is evident that 
some motion must be thence continued by our nerves or animal 
spirits, by some parts of our bodies to the brain, or ‘ne seat 
of sensation, there to produce in our minds the particular 
ideas we have of ‘van And since the extension, figure, num- 
ber and motion of bodies of an observable bigness may be per- 
ceived at a distance by the sight, it is evident some singly 
imperceptible bodies must come from them to the eye, and. thee 
by convey to the prain some motion which produces these ideas 
which we have of them in us. After the same manner that the 
ideas ofthese original qualities — produced in us, we may 
conceive that the ideas of secondary qualities are also pro- 
duced, viz. by the operations of insensible particles on our 

1 
senses." ee Ca Sore y 


‘1. Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Book II,Chap. 
VIII, Par. 12 and 13. 
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This is the explanation given by the anatomist and 
the physicist. It is the hued cho of the aah ovens We 
find nothing immediately known but ideas. All hia is said 
about some motion of the nerves or amimal spirits being 
caused by bodies and thence conveyed to the brain is an i 
hein: However small these imperceptible bodies are “ee 
are still matter, and however subtile this motion in the 
mind and brain is it is still matter in motion, and it does 
not explain how matter affects Nites That is the question to 
be explained, and all that is said about “insensible parti- 
cles of matter of peculiar figures and bulks, and in aiffer- 
ent degress and modifications of their motions" does not 
throw i light on this difficult question. 

The ideas of primary qualities of pedies resemble 
them. . They are patterns of something exist ing in the bodies 
themselves, but the ideas caused by secondary qualities in 
no way resemble them. thare ig nothing like those ideas ex- 
isting in the nee When I look at an object I have a com- 
plex idea of it. This complex idea has some elements resem- 
bling certain things in the external correlate, and some oth- 


er elements that in no way resemble any thing in the external 


” 


_ correlate. 
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"The particular bulk, number, figure and motion of the parts 
of fire or snow are really in them, whether any one's senses 
perceive them or not, and therefore, they may be called real 
qualities, because they really exist in those bodies; but 
light, heat.whiteness, or coldness are no more really in 
them than sickness and pain in manna. Take away the sensation 
of them; let not the eyes see light or colors, nor the ears 
hear sounds; let the palate not taste nor the nose smell; 
and all colors, tastes, odors and sounds, as they are such 
particular ideas, vanish and cease, and are reduced to their 
lea 3. e., bulk, figure and motion of als ou 

This shows us the nature of the primary and second- 
ary qualities, but inasmuch as all knowledge is derived from 
experience, we cannot accept anything as knowledge that is 
not found in Linctnice, We know nothing of light, heat and 
Ridees but our ideas of them, and we know seek ine of bulk, 
figure and motion of parts but our ideas of them. One idea 
is as much shut up within consciousness as saa tani How do 
we know then that bulk, figure, &c are in the object.? O#8 


do we know that the whole complex idea has an external cor- 


a 


Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Book II, Chap. _ 
ii 1y Pee, 17 
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relate? 

/ “The knowledge of our own eaten we have py intuit- 
ion. The existence of a God, reason clearly makes known to ‘ 
us, as has been shown. The knowledge of the existence of 
any other thing we can have only by sensation; for there be- 
ing no necessary connexion of real paiptanes with any idea 
a man hath in his memory, nor of any other existence but that 
of God, with the existence of any particular man; no partic- 
ular man @m can know the existence of any other being, but 
only when, by actual operating upon him, it makes itself pee- 
ceived by him. For the having the idea of any thing in our 
mind, no more proves the existence of that thing, than the | 
picture of ees evidences his being in the world, or the 
visions of a dream make thereby a true history. 

(Tt is therefore the actual receiving of ldeas from 
without that gives us notice of the existence of other 
things, and makes us know that something doth exist at that 
time without us, which causes that idea in us, though we per- 
haps neither know nor consider how it does it; for it takes 
not from the certainty of cae eednin, end the ideas we re- 


a@eive from them, that we know not the manner wherein they are | 
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produced. x x x x Though this be not altogether so cer- 
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tain as our intuitive knowledge, or the deductions of our 
reason, yet it is an assurance that deserves the name of 


iy 


knowledge. xX xX x For I think no body can, in earnest, be 
so sceptical as to be uncertain of the existence of those 
things which he sees and: f60le,. «xo x°K x ux As to myself, 
I think God has given me assurance enough of the existence 
of things without me; since, by ‘their difverent application, 
I can produce in myself both pleasure and pain, which is our. 
great concernment of my present REE This is certain, the 
confidence that our faculties do not herein deceive us, a 
the greatest assurance we are capable of concerning the ex- 
istence of material ae 
We only know of the existence of things when they 
make themselves perceived by us. “It is the actual rece iv= 
ing of ideas from without that gives us notice of the exist- 
ence of other things.* I cannot understand how the receiv=- 
ing of an idea of any thing makes us know the existence, 
"the having the idea of anything in our mind“ does not prove 
the existence of the thing. For the idea is all that the 


Le Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Book IV, Chap. 
XI, Par. 1, 2 and 3. 
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"mind. can be employed arenes 5 No one can be “uncertain of 
the existence of those things which he sees and feels." 

Rut what does he see and feel? It is not substratum. It 
is neither primary or secondary supa die: They are only 
powers that produce what he sees and feels. What he sees 
and feels is something within consciousness. However certain 
then he may be of what he sees and feels, he may be very un- 


certain about that unseen, unfelt something which is suppos- 


ed to cause that which he sees and feels. If that which he 


sees and feels must have something external to the mind to 
cause it, why must not that externsl object have something 
to cause it? And why not that something, a something to 
cause it, and so on to infinity? 

"The confidance that our faculties do not herein 
deceive us, is the greatest assurance we are capable of Jane 
cerning the existence of material things." But confidence 
in our faculties cannot give us certainty. Men may have the 
greatest confidence in their faculties at a cdied ene their 
faculties are deceiving them. Even according to Locke's 


reasoning a man's faculties may deceive him as in illusions, 


and ewen while being deceived he may have the greatest con- 


25 


fidence in his Pacutedual If this confidence is the sreat- 
est assurance we are capable of, we cannot feel that exter- 
nal reality has been toes But he says besides this eau 
ance of the senses “we are further confirmed in this assur- : 
ance by other concurrent reasons." 

First, it is plain those perceptions are produced 
in us by exterior causes affecting our senses; because those 
that want the organs of my sense, never can have the ldeas 
pelonging to that sense produced in their oan But the > 
organs of sense are external to the mind. They are ext ernal 
realities, and this is merely assuming external reality in 
order to use it to prove external reality: "Because an idea 
from actual sensation, and another from memory, are very dis- 


2 


tinct perceptions." We certainly have these two kinds of 
9 


perceptions, but they are only distinguished by their differ- 
ence in intensity and clearness, and even this is not al- 
ways distinct and one may be mistaken for the other. "Our 


senses assist one another's testimony to the existence of 
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4 
outward things." Our senses give us nothing but ideas. 
When aman sees the fire he is conscious of an iweae When 
he feels the fire he is conscious of another bavn? When ‘he 
puts his hand in the fire he feels pane: The pain is not in 
the Jiu’ Locke tells us that "heat is no more in fire than 
pain is in manna." The testimony of several senses then 
cannot establish cuheaiaers If I suspect one of my senses of 
reporting the external world incorrectly, I may suspect all 
of them if they concur, and if they disagree I have no way 
of telling which ones are reporting correctly and which are 
deceiving me. "This", he says, "is as great a certainty as 
our condition needs." "But it reaches no further than actu= 
al le iis) "In fine then, when our senses do actually 
convey into our understanding any idea, we cannot but be 
satisfied that there doth something at that time really ex= 
ist Sulina us, which doth affect our senses, and by them 
give notice of itself to our apprehensiorn faculties, and 
actually produce that idea which we perceive. And we cannot 
so far distrust their testimony as to doubt that such col- 


Lections of simple ideas as we have observed by our senses to 


1. 


25 
pe united together, do really exist together." Of course 
the ideas we observe exist. They are expericneed, therefore 
they are known, but the collection of ideas united together 
are a different thing from their external correlate, and the 


fact that we know that collection of simple ideas does not 


satisfy us that there does something really exist’ without us 0% 


that causes these ideas. iat is gaya, "Lt. is tolly te exe 
pect demonstration in everything." All tonis reasoning then 
has not proven external reality or shown how external ob- 
jects imprint themselves on our minds. 

Ideas of reflection are obtained by perceiving the 
operations of our own mind within oh These ideas are not 
the operations. They are obtained by observing the opera- 
tions of the mind They are what we know. He does not ex- 
plain how these operations cause ideas as he explains how 
warned material objects cause ia aa He gives no argument 
for the existence of mind as he does for the existence of 
Mee He assumes that we directly know mind and all of 
its phenomena. 

Briefly summing, then, Locke is a dualist. He be- 


1. Essay Concerning the Human Understending, Book Iv, 
Chap. XI, Par. 9. 
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lieves in mind and sabred: Mind is known intuitively. Mat- 
ter is the support of two kinds of qualities, Viz., punky 
and secondary. These qualities are powers in the object 
which affect the sense organs in such a way as to give rise 
to simple ideas in the wie A collection of these simple 
ideas represent the abe: The ideas of primary qualities 
are patterns of something existing in the object. The ideas 
of secondary qualities in no way resemble anything existing 
within the object. 

He is an empiricist, holding that all our know- 
ledge is founded on experience, and ultimately derived fra 
experience. But inasmuch as he assumes certain things as 
truth which are outside of experience he is not consistent, 
and as he does not show how mind is affected by asec or 
how ideas are caused either by external objects or by opera- 


tions of the mind, his theory of knowledge is not complete. 
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"You see, Hylas, the water of yonder‘fountain, how 
it is forced upwards, in-a round column, to a certain height; 
at which it breaks, and falls back into the basin from whence 
it rose; its ascent as well as its descentiproceeding from the 
- same uniform law or principle of gravitation. Just so, the a 
same principles which, at first view lead to poetry TM, pure 
sued to a certain point, sich men back to common pau 
The doctrine that all knowledge is founded on ex- 
perience and ultimately derived from it, and consequently 
that ideas are the only objects of human knowledge, has led 
some men to pienbiohith, They have reasoned that if our 
knowledge is limited by experience, then we can never know 
external objects, therefore they probably do not exist. The a 
: La 


° . tad . J 7 
ideas may be representative images of external objects, and / 
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they may not be. There may be something outside of conscious- 


ness that causes these ideas, and then again these ideas 

may exist independently of anything external to the mind. 
When a man becomes sceptical through such. a Line of reason- 
ing it is hard to tell where his scepticism will ia He may 
finally believe that there is no euaats outside of hiscon- 
sciousness, and consequently if he should cease to pepe all 
reality would cease to exist. He may doubt everything. 

Even Locke, who believes in real vanerink things external 

to mind, says, “if f£ oe such a collection of simple ideas 
as is wont to be called man existing together one minute 
since, and amnow alone, I cannot be certain that the same 
man exists now since there is no necessary connection of his 
existence a minute since with his existence now. x x x x And 
therefcre, though it be highly probable that millions of men 
do ax exist, yet, whilet I am alone writing this, I have 


not that certainty of it which we strictly call knowledge; 


though the great likelihood of it puts me past doubt, and it | 


be reasonable for me to do-.several things upon the confi- 
dence that there are men (and men also of my acquaintance, 


with whom I have to do) now in the world; but this is but 
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ae 
probability not knowledge." Here even is the admission 
of the uncertainty of the existence of objects when they 
are not perceived. These doubts are not in accord with 
what is termed common odin It is not common sense to 
doubt souteeuinnt Tt is not common sense to believe that 
the whole realm of reality is included within one mind. It 
is not common sense to doubt the existence of objects when 
they are not perceived. 

Berkley professes to pursue this principle until 
it brings him back to common ud: we will find certainty 
and not tt, He will lead the mind out of a position of 
doubt into a positive belief in real things. 

"Tt is evident to any one who takes a survey of the 
objects of human knowledge, that they are either teen actu= 
ally imprinted on the senses, or else such as are perceived 
py attending to the passions and operations of the mind; or 
lastly, ideas formed by help of memory and imagination, -- 
either compounding, dividing, or barely representing those : 


originally perceived in the aforesaid ways. By sight I have 


pig Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, Book IV, CMP a 
Pars 9. 3 et 
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the ideas of light and colours, with their several degress 
and variations. By touch I perceive hard and soft, heat and 
cold, motion and resistance, and all of these more and less 
either as to quality or seas Smelling furnishes me with 
odours; the palate with tastes; and hearing conveys sounds 
to the mind in all their variety of tone and composition. 
And as several of these are observed to accompany each other, 
they come to be marked by one name, and so to be reputed ae 
one birt Thus for example a certain colour, taste, smell, 
figure and. consistency having been observed to go together, 
are accounted one distinct thing, signified by the name ap- 
ple,; other collections of ideas constitute a stone, a tree, 


« 


a book, and the hike sensible things, -- which as they are 


pleasing or disagreeable, excite the passions of love, hatred, | 


joy, grief and so forth. 

: ( pesides all that endless ceedate of ideas or ob- 
jects of knowledge, there is likewise something which knows 
or perceives them, and exercises divers operations, as wil- 
ling, imagining remembering, about them. This perceiving, 
active, being is what I call mind, spitit, soul or self. By 
which words I do not denote any one of my ideas, but a thing 


-entirely distinct from them, wherein they exist, or, which 


OL 


is the same thing, whereby they are perceived -- for the ex- 


de 
istence of an idea sonsists in being perceived." 


The objects of human knowledze aporeieads There 
are three classes of ideas, viz. “ideas actually imprinted 
by the senses," ideas “such as are perceived by attending to 
the passions and operations of the mind," and "ideas formed 
by help of memory or imagination, either compounding, divid— 
ing or barely representing those originally perceived in the 
aforesaid way." The first of eeeee eur rebpena with Locke's 
ideas of sensation. The other two classes are called by 
Locke ideas of reflection. 

He also says, “Human knowledge may naturally be 
reduced to two heads, -~ that of ideas and that of die 
There is not any iden elbeiehwe than spirit or that which 
pete 

"That neither our thought, nor passions, nor ideas 

| formed by the imagination, exist without the mind, is what 


| everybody will allow. And to me it is no less evident that 


the various sensations or ideas imprinted on the senses, how- 


1. Principles of Human Knowledge, Part I, Par. 1 and Qe 
Principles of Human Knowledge, Par. 86 
Principles. of Human Knowledge, Bes ae 
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ever blended or combined together ( that is, whetever ob- 
jects they compe?) cannot exist otherwise than in a pera” 
perceiving them. -- I think an intuitive knowledge may be 
obtained of this by any one that shall attend to what is 
meant by the term "exist" when applied to sensible things .— 
The table I write on,I Rsay exists, that is, I see and feel 
it; and if I were out of my study I should say it existed, -- 
meaning thereby that if I was in my study I might perck swe : 
it, or that some other spirit actually does perceive it. 
There was an odour, that is, it was smelt; there was a sound, 
that is, it was heard; a colour, or a figure, and it was 
perceived by sight or La. This is all that I can under- 
stand by these and the like Sp pbuacaiel For as to what io 
said of the absolute existenée of unthinking things without 
any relation to their being perceived, that is to me per- 
fectly Ra ceeal tte ty 6, Their tase? is “percipi", nor vs it 
possible they should have any existence out of the minds of 
things which perceive them. 

"It is indeed an opinion strangély prevailing amongst 
men, that houses, mountains, rivers, and in a word all sen- 


sible objects, have an existenée, natural or real, distinct 


from their heing perceived by the understanding. But, with 
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how great an assurance and acquiescence soever this principhke 


may be entertained in the world, yet whoever shall find it in 


his heart to call it in question may, if I mistake not, per- 
ceive it to involve a manifest contradiction. For, what are 
the formentioned objects but the things we perceive by 
sense? And what do we perceive besides our own ideas or 
sensations? And is it not plainly repugnant that any one 
of these, or any combination of them, should exist unper- 
Be aient 
"Human knowledge may naturally be reduced to two 

heads -- that of ideas and that of eoletin,* Each of these 
are treated in order by Berkley. 

is No one would think of ideas obtained by perceiving 


the passions of operations of the mind, or the ideas of mem- 


ory or imagination as existing outside of the mind. They 


are subjective. Everybody believesthat. But it is an opin- — 


ion prevalent among men that ideas of sensation have some- 
thing, having ar oleee inte existence outside of the mind, | 
which they bdcoese-: 

This dualism of things without the mind and repre- 


sentative images of them within the mind, Berkley rejects. 
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_ Principles of Human Knowledge, Par. 3 and 4. 
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The real things are sensible things, and sensible things are 
things immediately perceived by the senses. They a "sen- 
Sations, notions, ideas or impressions on the senses." They 
cannot be separated even in thought from anette. The 
idea has no existence ap art from its being perceived. It is 
a contradiction to say that an idea can exist in an unper- 
ceiving thing. The number of ideas that go together and 

are marked by one name can only exist in a perceiving mind. 
They cannot exist outside of any mind in some insensible ob- 
ae If such ins ens ible objects have an absolute existence 
outside of mind, we cannot know a The mind cannot per- 
ceive those cence: It can perceive nothing but its own 
ideas, and these ideas are not copies of things external to 
the ia They are the real things themselves. “In short, 
let any one consider those arguments which are thought mani- 
ies to prove that colours and tastes exist only in the 
mind, and he shall find tey may with equal force be brought 


1 
to prove the same thing of extension, figure am motion." 


1. Principles of Human Knowledge. Par. 15 


cepts 
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Matter is a mere supposition. It cannot be seen, 
felt, or in any way be apprehended by the senses. It is said 
to support accidents, but he sgys, "it is evident support : 
cannot be taken in its usual or literal sense -- as when we 
say thet pillars support a building; in what sense therefore 
must it be taken?" ; "In short, if there were external 
bodies, it is impossible we should ever come “to know Lt} 
end if there were not, we might have the very same reasons 
to think there were that we now idee 

"How matter should operate on a spirit or produce 
any idea in it, is what no philosopher will pretend to ex- 
plain; it is therefore evident there can be no use of matter 
in natural philosophy. Besides they, who attempt to account 
for things,do it not by corporeal substance, but by figure, 
motion, and other qualities, which are in truth no more | 
than mere ideas, and therefore cannot be the cause of any- 

2 


thing, as has been shown." 
Matter, then, has no existence, or if it has, it 
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2 Principles of Human Knowledge, Far« 16, 
Ze Principles of Human Knowledge, ’ 20 
3. Principles of Human Knowledge, . 50. 
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cannot be ie Neither are real things ,mere aggregations 
of qualities external to mind. They are sensible things, 
or the complexin consciousness. 

Berkley does not mean to say that the things I see | 
vars abe are if I should cease to exist. They would 
continue in some other mind He says, "The table I write on, 


I say exists, that is, I see and feel it; and if I were out 


Oates 


of my study I should say it existed -- meaning thereby that 

ua 

if I was in my study Il might perceive it." 
Sensible things have an existence independent of 


my mind. "They have an existence distinct from being per- 


ceived by me; there must be some other mind wherein they ex- 


ee As sure, therefore, as the sensible world really ex- 
ists, so sure is there an infinte bik itcmant epinial who 
contains and supports ae Sensible things then exist. 
in the mind of God. They have, therefore, an existence out- 
side of my mind. In speaking of a: ees he says it does nn 


ist outside of his mind. “ But then to a Christian it cannot 


surely be shocking to say, the real tree, existing without 


1. Principles of Human Knowledge, Par. 3 
a Second Dialogue Between Hylas and Philonous. 
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his mind, is truly known and comprehended by (that is exists 
i, ‘ 1 

\ 
in) the infinte mind of God." The point between the ma- 

A 


terialist and Berkley is not as to whether things have a 
real existence outside of this or that person, but whether 


they have an absolute existerice outside of any perceiving 


mind. There being no objects external to mind, there are, 


therefore, no such qualities as primary and secondary quali-— 


ties? There are no real things but spirit and ideas, and 
ideas are "known and comprehended by (that is exist in) 
eed ti This is idealism. 
i But my ideas have external correlates, the ideas 
in the mind of God, This I take 1t means the same as to say 
the real tree exists in God's mind. But inasmuch as my 
ideas have these external correlates, it may, I think, also 
be termed as otis 

"One idea or object of thought camnot produce or 
make any Se duuuape in OE The idea in God's mind 
in no way causes my idea, although my idea is supposed to re- 
semble God's idea. Berkley says, “How matter should operate 
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Le Third Dialogue Between Hylas and Philonous. 
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on a spirit or produce any idea in it, is what no philoso- 
pher wa pretend to explain, it is therefore evident trees 
can be no use of matter in natural Re E But as 
this idea in God's mind in no way produces my idea, because 
one idea I ein bonnie or make any alteration in matter," 
this idea in God's mind does not seem to have any more use 
in natural philosophy that Locke's. matter. How can I know 
anything about the ideas in God's mind, if the objects of 
knowledge are my ideas? | I can never know that there are 
ideas in another person's mind unless he tells me so, but 
what is the sound of his voice but an idea? What indeed is 
the sight of him but a complex idea in my mind? 

Berkley does not say that “ie ideas in Goa's mind | 
cause our ideas, he does, however, nat the existence of 
God from our eae He says, "Sensible things do really ex- 

.- 1 
ist, and,if they really exist, they are necessarily perceiv- 
ed by an infinite mind; therefore there is an infinte mind 

‘ | 
or God." 

This he considers "a direct and immediate demon- 


stration of the being of God." God's mind affecting our 
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Ay Principles of Human Knowledge, Par. 50, 
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minds causes our ideas. "% I perceive numberless ideas; and, 
by an act of my will, can form a great variety of them, and 


raise them up in my imagination: though it must be confes- 


|| sea, these creatures of the fancy are not altogether so dis- 


? 


| \binct, so strong, vivid and permanent as those perceived by 


| my sense -- all which latter are called "real things." From 


a 


all which I conclude, there is a Mind which affects me every 
moment with all the sensible impressions I perceive. And, 
from the variety, order and manner of these I conclude the 
Author of them to be wise, powerful and gocd, beyond compre- 
Pidicis Mark it well, I do not say, I see things by per- 
ceiving that which represents them in the intelligible Sub- 
Stance of God. This I do not understand; but I oie 408 : 
things by me perceived are known by the understanding and 
produced by the will of an infinite Spirit. And is not all 
this most plain beet eiad We 4 Is there any more in it than 
what a little observation in our own minds, and that which 
passeth in them not only enableth us to perceive, but also 
obligeth us to ay We do not see things by per- 


ceiving that which represents them in God's mind. The 


1. Second Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous. ‘| 
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cause of our seeing them is God's mind affecting our minds. 

But Berkley does not attempt to explain how one 
spirit can affect another patie. It doubtless seems more 
on ee that spirit can affect spirit than that matter 
can affect spirit, yet inasmuch as he does not explain 2, 
his theory lacks completeness in the same manner that the 
materialist's theory does. 

" The table I write on exists, that is I see and 
feel it." That is {God's mind affects my mind so as to cause 
me to have a number of ideas of sensation which collective- 
ly are called by the name ahaa This table is an idea in my 
my mind. If God affects another person's mind in the smme 
way, he also sees the belie: That is he has an idea wien 
to him is the eke, His idea, of course, is entirely dis- 
tinct from my idea. If I close my eyes I do not percetye | 
the table, or in other words I do not have the idea which 
I call table - The fact that the other person is still per- 
ceiving the table does not make my idea, ba as the aa 
table I can know, eine, ‘The table, however, exists in 
Bod's mind. God perceives it. That is God has an idea, 

“for the existence of an idea consists in being perceived." 


But God's idea is as distinct from my idea as ancther tian's 
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idea is distinct from my eee God's idea does not cause my 
idea, and I do not see God's idea. How, then, can it be that 
my table exists when I leave the room? I do not perceive 

it, and my table, or the only table I can know, is the one I 
see, Which is an idea in my mind, nee has no existence ex- 
cept as it is shckd mpi The Infinite Spirit affects my 
mina so that & perceive a table, that is, have an idea. I go 
out of the room, and I do not perceive the orbit I return 
and again the Infinite Spirit causes me to perceive the table 
Berkley says the table existed during the time I was out of 
the nesliee The Infinite Spirit existed, of course, but the 
Infinite Spirit is not the Dua The Infinite Spirit pos- 
sesses an idea, but the idea has nothing to do with my idea, 
which I call aa Ideas cannot cause or alter boas I 

do not see anything in God's mind, consequently it cannot be 
ee sian my usite exists because the idea exists in God's 
wine. During my absence from the room the Infinite Spirit 
continued to exist, and His power to produce the jaan table 
in my mind continued to exist, but neither the Spirit or Its 
power is the table that I ra Consequently I cannot see hoy 
egdp mints to Berkley's principles, my table can exist when 


I am out of the room. It does not seem to be consistent 
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with the principle that the "Objects of human knowledge are 
ideas," and that "the existence of an idea consists in be- 


ak : 
ing perceived." Our ideas are the only things we know, and 


* 


they have no existence except while we are perceiving them. ) 
In speaking of the creation Berkley Says, "May we not wea 
stand it to have been entirely in respect to finite spirits; 
so that things, with regerd to us, may probably be said to 
begin their existence, or be created, when God decreed they 
should become perceptible to intelligent creatures, in that 
order and seniar which He then established, and we now call 
the laws of ek Here, too, we see that things are ac- 
counted as having an na vee only when perceptible to fi- 
nite athe. J , 
The second head of human knowledge is that of 

spirit. Spirit "knows or perceives ideas and exercises ai- 
vers operations, as willing, imagining, veheweanisne® Lt iz 
a thing entirely distinct from ideas. / It is that wherein 


they exist, or, which is the same thing,whereby they are per- : 


ceived -- for the existence of an idea consists in being 
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1. Note "A", Appendix. 
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perceived." 


But we cannot perceive the ideas of spirit. "It 
is manifestly impossible that there should be any such idea 
Se es A SPITit dil been shown to be the only substance or 
support wherein unthinking beings or ideas can exist; but 
that the petanbe which supports or perceives ideas should 
itself be an idea or like an idea, is pees MDE E f 

) If the objects of human knowledge are ideas, we 
cannot know spirit, because we can perceive no ldea of ie 
It is a pure assumption and does not seem to rest on any 
firmer foundation that Locke's substratum, which is supposed 
to support sadincnts. 

Berkley says spirit is that wherein igeee exist, 
o# that whereby they are perceived which is the same thing, 
"for Gils exist eno of an idea consists in being percent 
ee civine and the idea must then be one and the same 
thing. If then the idea exists in itself there is no neces- 
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sity for assuming a mind in which it can exist, \ 
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HUME -« 


The doctrine, that all our knowledge is founded on 
experience and ultimately derived from it, is the premise 
from which Hume reasons : ‘Following Locke's example he 
looks into his own mind, and from experience alone he profemen 
to give us a theory of knowledge. 

He finds that "All the perceptions of the human 
mind resolve themselves into two distinct kinds, which I 
shall call impressions and Saeee The aipr oncace Ga 
these consists in the degrees of force and liveliness, with 
which they strike upon the mind, and make their way into our 
thought or tela ga ea Those perceptions, which enter 
with the most force and violence, we may name impressions; 
and under this name I comprehend all our sensations, passions, 
and emotions, as they make their first appearance in the 
ans By ideas I mean the faint images of these in thinking 
and reasoning; such as, for instance, are all the perceptions | 


excited by the present discourse, excepting only those which ‘ 
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arise from the sight and touch, and excepting the immediate 
pleasure or uneasiness it may occasion. I believe it will 
not be very necessary to employ many words in explaining 
this distinction. Every one of himself will readily perceive 
the difference betwixt feeling and thinking. The common de- 
grees of these are easily distinguished; tho' it is not im 
wansible but in particular instances they ‘aie very nearly : 
i ceaion. to each other ; Thus in sleep, in a fever, in mad- 
ness, or in any very violent emotions of soul, our ideas may 
approach to our impressions: as on the other hand it some- 
times eaecinl, that hee impressions are so faint and Low 
that we cannot an them from our ai But notwith- 
standing this near resemblance in a few nck onan ae shes 
in general 50 very different, that no one can make a scruple 
te rank them under distinct heads, and assign to each a pe- 


culiar name to mark the difference." 
These impressions and ideas are distinguished from 


one another by the “degrees of force and livelinesss with 
which they strike upon the mind." Those that enter the mind 
with great force and violence are impressions, and those 


which strike upon the mind with small force are called ideas. 
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Ideas he says are faint images of impressions. Thepe are 
degrees of force and violence by which: the mind is affected, 
and if there is no difference between them but degrees of 
force and liveliness, then there is no line of demarkation 
between choi He says there are times whan our ideas approach 
tie che tonee and there are times when our impressions are so 
faint aries we cannot distinguish them from Ra 
If the impression is as faint as ideas ordinarily are, why 
isn't it an idea and not an impression? If an idea becomes 
as active as an impression usually is, why isn't it an im- 
pression? There must be some distinction between them other 
than degrees of liveliness or they would not thus be distin- 
guished one from the other, although each has the eve and 
liveliness of the peer An idea is still an ldea, although 
it has the force and liveliness of an impression, and an im- 
pression is still an impression even if it is as faint as de 
het, If this is the cese there must be some difference 
between impressions and ideas other than degrees of force 
and liveliness, and if it cannot be found any place else Lt: 
must certainly be a difference peagec a a 

Our perceptions may also be divided into simple 


and complex. "Simple perceptions or impressions and ideas 
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are such as admit of no distinction nor aba wedoun’ The 
complex are the contrary of these, and: may be distinguished 
into hese Tho' a particular colour, taste, and smell, are 
qualities all united together in the apple, "tis easy to 
perceive they are not the same, oe are at least distinguish- 
able from each oa 

"Every simple idea has a simple impresssion, which 
resembles it and every simple impression has a correspondent 
ecek Though there is generally a resemblance between com- 
plex ideas and impressions, it is not universally true tine. 
pies are copies of each other. It is esteblished then as a 
general proposition, "That all our simple ideas in their 
first appearance are derived from simple impressions, which 
are correspondent to them, and which they exactly represent." 

"Impressions may be divided into two kinds, those 
of Sensation, and those of Reflexion. | The first kind 
arises in the aon originally, from unknown causes. The sec- 
ond is derived in a great measure from our ideas, and that 
in the following ORES An impression first strikes upon 


the sense and makes us perceive heat or cold, thirst or hun- 
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ger, pleasure or pain of some kind or ine: Of this im- 
pression there is a copy taken by the mind, which reuatntl 
after the the impression ceases; and this we call an sae 
This idea of pleasure or pain, when it returns upon the soul, 
produces the new impressions of desire and aversion, hope 
and fear, which may properly be called impressions of re- 
flexion, because derived from an These ee are copied by 
the memory and imagination, and become ideas; which perhaps 
turn AG 

in their give rise to other impressions and ideas. So that 
the impressions of reflexion are only antecedent to their 
correspondent ideas; but posterior to those of sacha Gan and 
derived from mae 

Impressions of sensation leave copies of themen ieee 
in the mind. These copies are re The return of these 
ideas: produce new impressions called “impressions of reflex- 
fame These comprise a complete list of the perceptions : 
of the human mind. 

Ideas of memory and imagination are distinguished 


from each other by degrees of vivacity. Ideas of memory con- 


tain a considerable degree of the vivacity of the impressions | 
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of which they are copies. Ideas of imagination are very 
faint and instead of being copies of any perticplar impres- 
sions, the ideas are transposed and changed. Ideas of mem- 
ory and imagination cannot make their appparance unless fs 
pressions have gone before them. Impressions of reflection 
cannot arise unless they are preceded by ideas. Impressions 
of sensation “arise in the soul originally from some un- 
known cause" These impressions of sensation wor tuanh oe 
Locke's ideas of sensation, and he accounts for them by the 
-action of external bodies on the sense alias. ‘They also 
correspond to Berkley's “ideas autualiy kapwin ves by the 
senses" «nd his explanation of their origin is that God's 
mind acting on our minds causes these eur Hume says 
they arise from some unknown cause. It is this cause that 
must be discovered in order to complete a theory of know= 
daliwe: | 
"'Tis a general maxim in philosophy, that whatever 
begins to exist, must have a cause of did dence: This is 
commonly taken for granted in all reasonings, without any 
given or Acwuanst. 'Tis supposed to be founded on intuit- 
ion, and to be one of thosemaxims, which tho' they may — 


_ deny'd by the lips,'tis impossible for men in their hearts 
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really to doubt on But if we examine this maxim by the 
idea of knowledge above-explained, we shall discover in it 
no ick of any such intuitive certainty; but on the contrary 
shall find, that ‘tis of a nature quite foreign to that spe- 
cies of ees 

“We observe a certain sequence of events. Certain 
phenomena are followed by other bak, Having observed 
this so frequently, we have come to believe that there Ls 
some connget ion between those things which are always pres- 
ent together or which have a regular es, When ‘eu 
& Mitiplicity. of sinaumianeag or conditions which precede 
a lant or phenomenon we discover exactly which one or 
ones always precede it and which ones may precede it or may 
not precede it, we say we have discovered the cause of that 


particular event or phenomenon. And similarly when we have 


discovered what follows a particulab event or phenomasnon _ 


we say we have discovered its effect. We’ have therefore be- — 


come so accustomed to reasoning from cause to effect and 
from effect to cause that we believe the causal nexus always 


exists, and when the circumstances or conditions or phenom- 
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ena that precede a given event or phenomena are not dis- 
coverable we assume that the cause must exist but SC 
as bnote Ce tn Sons cases in which the cause is obscure or 
entirely unknown we select some particular condition or phe- 
nomenen, and say that inasmuch as there must be a cause, and 
inasmuch as there are no other conditions or phenomena discov= 
epania antecedent to this given event or phenomenon, there- | 
fore the one we either know to be antecedent to it, or else 
have assumed to be antecedent to it must be the cause of it. 
This Hume believes has been done by those philosophers who 
have given a certain thing, as the action of external things 
or the actions of God's mind, as the cause of iepheaw ial of 
genglege. They believe that these impressions must have a 
cause, and they have assumed these particular things as 
causes either because they could discover no other cause, or 


because it seems reasonable that those particular things 


a should be the cause. 


He says, "I shall venture to affirm, as a general 
proposition which admits . no exception, that the know- 
ledge of this relation is not, in any instance, attateue ae 
reasoning ‘a priori’; but arises entirely from experience, 


when we find, that any particular objects are constantly <it- 
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omgemmliy conjoined with each eee Let an object be presen- 
ted to a man of ever so strong natural reason and abilities; 
if that object be entirely new to him, he will not be able, 
by the most accurate examination of its sensible qualities, 
to discover any of its causes or effects.| Adam though his 
natural Caua kine be supposed, at the ey first entirely 
perfect, could not have inferred from the Pinidite and trans- 
parency of water, that it would suffocate him; or from the 
light and warmth of fire, that it would consume him. No ob- 
ject ever discovers, by the qualities which appear to the 
senses, either the ee which produce it or the aorosk 
which will arise from it; nor can our reason, unassisted by 
experience, ever draw any inference concerning real uxiatone 
and matter of a he 

Men eh resort to experimentation when they 
wish to discover causes or effects. They do not depend on 
other given condition ties conclude that the cause is dis- 
covered, and they believe that if one condition exists the 


other condition will and must follow. "All inferences from 
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1. Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Sect. IV. 
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experience suppose as their foundation, that the future will 
resemble chi past, and that similar powers will be conjoined 
with similar sensible euaaaeieat If there be any suspicion 
that the course of nature may change, and that the past may 
be no rule for the future, all experience becomes useless, 
and can give rise to no inference or ohacanini das It is im- 
possible, therefore, that any rere from experience can 
prove this resemblance of the past to the future; since all 
these arguments are founded on the supposition of that re- 
ues. - Let the course of things be allowed hitherto ever 
so regular; that alone, vittouk some new argument or infer- 
ence, proves not that for the future it will continue SO. 

In vain do you pretend to have learned of the nature of 
bodies from your past sp hianss. Their secret nature, and 
consequently all their effects and influences, may change, 
without any change in their sensible qualities. This happens 
sometimes, and with regard to some objects: why may it not 
happen always, and with regard to all objects? What logic, 
what process of argument secures you against this supposi- 
tion? My practice, you say, refutes — Bice e. But you 


mistake the purport of my question. As an agent, I am quite 
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satisfied in this point; but as philosopher, who has some 
share of curiosity, I Win not say scepticism, I want to 
learn the foundation of this inference. No reading, no in- 
quiry, has ayet been able to remove my difficulty, or give 
me satisfaction in a matter of such ort anaes Gan i 4. a¢@ 
better than propose the difficulty to the public, even though 
perhaps, I have small hopes of obtaining ec aokart tne We 
shall at least by this means be sensible of our ignorance, 
if we do not augment our alae 

It is from experience alone that "we can infer the 
existence of one object from that of another." Since noth- 
ing is ever present to the mind but perceptions, we opel 
know external objects. It is not a matter of ane 
with us. thet an external object is anteceflent to an impres- 
sion.of sensation. The idea of substance cannot be aorinae 


from impressions of sensation or of reflection. If it is 


,sound, and 


perceived by the eyes, it is color, if by the ear, 


if by the palate , - 


themselves into our passions and emotions,‘ 
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These cannot represent substance. "The idea of 
substsnce, as well as that of mode, is nothing but a collec- 
tion of simple ideas, that are united by the imagination, 
and have a particular name assigned to them, by which we 

: AT i 
are able to ee chiar to ourselves or others that col- 


a 
lection." 


We can have no knowledge, then, of external real- 
ity. Our senses do not "offer their impressions as the im- 
ages of something distinct, or independent and setarnw os 
"They convey to us nothing but a simple perception, and never 
give us the least intimation a anything beyond. A single 
perception can never produce the idea of a double existence, 
but by some inference either of the reason or imac Senne 
When the mind looks farther than what immediately appears to 
it, its conclusions can never be put to the account of the 
senses; and it certainly looks farther, when from a single 
perception it infers a double existence, and supposes the re- 


2 
lations of resemblance and causation betwixt them? 
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No philosopher is able to tell what is meant by 
substance and Soudvancey The question of spiritual substance 
or mind is burdened with the same difficulties as the ques- 
tion of matter, and it has some difficulties peculiar to | 
itself. "As yee idea is derived from a precedent impres- 
sion, had we any idea of the substance of our minds, we sites 
also have ‘hy dedsten of It; whichis very difflienlt, if 
not impossible, to be éonceived: For how can an impression 
represent a substance, otherwise than by resembling it? 

And how can an impression resemble a substance, since, ac= 
cording to this philosophy, it is not a substance, and a 
none of the peculiar qualities of characteristics of a sub- 
wranedk ed Soe sae I desire those philosophers, who greta 
we have an deat or the substance of our minds, to point out 
the: impression that produces it, and tell distinctly after 
what manner that impression operates, and from what object 
Su 6 quite stl Is it an impression of sensation or reflec- 
tion? Is it pleasant, or painful, or indifferent? Does it 
attend ia at all times, or does it only return at intervals? 


If at intervals, at what times principally does it return, 


and by what causes is it produced?" We cannot, then knowmind ~ 
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any more than we can know matter. These questions did not 
present themselves to Locke and ae See Locke seems to 
think that we know mind te ceinteis. He does not give any 
argument for its existence as he does for the existence of 
matter. derkioy, too, is content with telling us that "Be- 
sides all that endless variety of ideas or objects of know- 
ledge, there is likewise something which knows or eres 
thems* It does not denote any one of my ideas, "But ab 
thing entirely distinct from them, wherein they exist, or, 
which is the same thing, whereby they are cia 
i} / Hume says, "The true idea of the human mind, is to 
: consider it as a system of different perceptions, or differ- 
ent existences which are linked together by the relation 
we cause and effect, and mutually produce, destroy, influ- 
ence and modify each ein mel : 
Impressions arise from an unknown cause, or from a 
cause that ad “a ascertained by ee as ak To say that 


any particular thing is the cause of our impressions is a 


pure assumption. If they have a cause it cannot be known. 
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These impressions produce copies of themselves which are 
called ifoams There are ideas of memory and "sc at oom 
Ideas produce another class of impressions called impres- 
sions of reflection.) Thess an turn may be followed by , 
ideas, or copies of themselves. The difference between im- 
che seiede ak ideas “consist in the degrees of force and | 
liveliness with which they strike upon the mind." These 
perceptions comprise ali that is called ee phere is no 
substance "in which they exist, or which is the same thing 
whereby they are eae ean # My impressions, then, com= 
prise my whole sphere of habe t plein The eieks external von 
as it exists in space is but a complex of ects Ce My 
body is a system of Pica) Perceptions are all that 
we can know, and that system of perceptions that I am con- 
scious of, or that comprises my consciousness may, for all 
of can know to the contrary, be all that exists or ever did 
exist. Hume says, “When an opinion leads to absurdity, it 
is certainly Se : 

: To most men this opinion is abs urd and is regard= 
oh Gituraice. Like Bacon they *would Geiies votive all ihe 
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follies in the legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than 
‘that this universal frame is without a eae or that 
there is no reality outside of nan Even the mind that is 
willing to follow truth wherever it may lead is dissatis- 
fied with this conclusion. Logically this conclusion seems 
to follow from the premises eal, Yet experience seems to 
tell us that the conclusion is ening This seems to be as 
much a matter of experience as any impression or idea. 
Hume fancies himself “some strange uncouth monster." He 
says, "I have exposed myself to the enmity of all metaphy- 
sicians, logician, mathematicians, and even tect ee 
Philosophy will not accept Hume's work ce Binet! 
The human mind cannot rest in the state of scepticism in 
which his philosophy ese 
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de Essay on Atheism. 
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Some minds are so credulous that hy will accept 
anything as the truth if only it corresponds with their pre- 
judices, or is vouched for by some recognized authority. If 
the authorities conflict such minds are guided by their pre- 
judices in accepting the opinions of their several int epee 
em) This type of mind never examines idinck. Wishing 
certain things to be true, it simply asserts that they are 
true, and having confidence in certain authorities, it ac~ 
cepts the dicta of those authorities, and thus it begets deg 
ma and superstition. Men of this type may reason Lorient 
their conclusions may follow from the premises given, but it 
never occurs to them that the Gn ek may be peepee Conse- 
quently they never examine them. } y 

There is another type of mind that will accept 
nothing ee bach ovabyh Men of this type rest everything on 


- evidenceThey demand that all the facts relating to a sub- 
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ject in order that they may draw their own Se he tacticnas 
These conclusions may vary, for some minds cannot grasp all 
the facts, and not being able to survey the entire field, 
cannot discern the proper relation of the facts. 

Most minds are ranged some where between these 
two a Siena They possess elements of both types usually, 
however, leaning toward one or the other extreme tenieraeee 
er or less extent. The tendency toward the first type be- | 
gets dled cut tar: It is the conservator of both truth aaa 
lek It is what causes men to think in maubabs It is the 
cause of that concensus of opinion known as public opinion, 
or the sentiment of a cuebanites It is both good and — 
It is theballast which prevents society from being overturned i 
or veered about by ES aN It is also the cause of 
eat tneette af society which mekes reforms very difficult 
and tie isincdcanins 

The tendency towards the second type begets scep- 
bleaen: It may be productive of error to as great extent aa 
as the first type, because many minds possessing this ten- 
dency, do not also possess the scope which would enable tne 


to see the proper relation of all the facts, hence their 


yconclusions. But it may be said we can never be 
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sure that we have all the facts, nor have we a criterion of 
the proper relationship of the Seats This is true, and the 
true philosopher is ever modest in his oiatnas He says, 
"These are my opinions oper I may discover other facts, or 
I may discover a different relationship existing among these 
Pxbte that will lead me to change or modify these Opinions." 
Human progress is the resultant of these two tendeneies in 
the human ei. It is the inquiring tendency that discovers 
the right course to take, but it is the conservative tenden- 
cy that holds to the course, and prevents such frequent | 
changes as would be detrimental to progress. While the in- 
quiring mind may not be a good mind, in is usually a pation 
mind than it would be if it did not possess this inquiring 
Nidan os 

) These two types of mind are represented by differ- 
ent schools of ai dedienn: The first by a philosophy that 
is entirely dogmatic, and the second by a philosophy that 
is entirely empirical. “But 2 nis Ubemdeaats may range some- 
eiaiie between these ak The philosophy of the middle aa 
. represented the first type, and it was the philosophy of the 


universities when Locke entered @xford. He soon found fault 


ee 


with Oxfora because of these tqnibenbied. His mind 6d ula wae 
be nourished on scholasticism, and being dissatisfied with 
the state in which he found philosophy, he set about his in- 
quiry of the human understanding in order to discover the 
limits of human knowledge. | 

His belief was that "All the materials of reason 
and knowledge are from ei bivhes.* The objects of the un- 
derstanding are ideas, which are Saruene from sensation ee 
hiboetiss, If Locke had confined his inquiry to expe rience 
ie. it would have been an inquiry into nee s He would 
have examined the wie in consciousness and searched 
for the principles governing these pubncmide: He would not 


have searched for the ultimate causes of these phenomena, be- 


cause they are not a matter of experience. He assumes matter — 


because he feels that there must be some support for yquali- 


. : > hot ° . P ° * : ; 
ties. This is*empiricism. It is dogmatism. On this assump 


tion rests all that he has to say about external bodies and 
primary and secondary guaeakaudk On this, too, rests his 

belief that those complex ideas that represent external ob- 
jects are partly like and partly wnlike qualities existing | 


in the object. He also assumes spiritual stbstances or 


mina in which ideas exist and whereby they are perceived. 


As far as he confines his inquiry to those experiences in con- 


sciousness, thet he calls ideas, he is consistent with his 
principle, but in assuming external realities as a cause of 
one kind of ideas, he is dogmatic, and in assuming orld as @ 
substratum for earebanl phenomena, he is also dogmatic, and 
to that extent he seu Gicntbe this first type of ini te is 
more of an empiricist than he is a hiiaeia. He leans more 
iabkiee: the second type than he does toward the first oe 
( Berktey confines his investigations to cdl We 
discards matter as being entirely miekdua tin sn hlaeae 

The real things are the sensible things, and their quali- 
ties are all together in the things, and they are ee 
ly icons This is de talbateeds But he says, "Besides all : 
ale cnGlecs varlety of ideas as objects of knowledge "there 
is ive something "wherein they exist or which is the samme 
thing, whereby they are CE ebnaiesdat This is asserted dog- 
métiomlly. His experience tells him no more of spine 
substance that it tells him of -material adn ok His as- 


sumptions, however, are fewer that Locke's. 


Hume follows this principle farther than either 


_ Locke or Berkley. He assumes no substratum as underlying 
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any phenomenae All that exists, exists in and for conscious- 


ness. His biuiniticntion of perceptions into impressions 
and ideas does not rest @n a well defined aiptabet? on: The 
only difference being a difference of liveliness; but as 
there are degrees of liveliness, there is no line of demar- 
kaction between Pies His assertion that ldeas semseaa 
have the force of impressions is an assumption not founded 
on experience, because experience alone bone give us noth- 
ing but degrees of ee ! 
If a perception enters the mind with great force, 

experience would call it an A recat enters with 
little force or vivacity, experinece would call it an ideas 
Hume tells us that some impressions are as faint as ideas, 
and. some anes are as lively as bucae ras If he knows a 
foint perception to be an impression and not an idea, and if ; 
he knows a lively perception to be an idea and not an impres 
sion, he must get his knowledge outside of experience, be- : 
ieee experience would tell him nothing of the kind. . 

| ick belongs to the second type of mind, but his 
philosophy does not satisfy the human mind. Most people be- 
lieve sithar thet experience tells us more than Hume found : 


in it or else they believe that experience alone cannot give . 
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us a satisfactory philosophy. Whatever opinion the meta- 
physician may hold in his study, when he goes back to work 


among other men, he accepts the hypothesis of mind and mat- 


ter, and his speculative thinking in no way visibly marks 
in: bat from other nee The philosophy that obtains gener- 
— in the world is d Adelie. It inclines eate to empir- 
icism than to dogmatism. Neverthless it is content to hold 
some conflicting opinions, preferring the contradictions 
rather than the seemingly alisurd conclusions reached by fol- 
lowing empiricism to its Ped pelsiac ian. tt Waid et : 
Wilieve that mind is but a continuous series of impressions 
and. baead.. Mind is Leties. It modifies the iaptaestoun am 
oni eet: There is more in the mind than it receives 
through the Seen’ Sensations are the occasion of the exis- 
tence of some ideas in the mind and not the cause of tien 
The world is demanding evidence more and ie It is exper- 
imenting and depending on experience for truth more than : 
ever; nevertheless there are still assumptions in philoso~ 
iby, and it is this tendency that prevents any monistic ph is 
losophy from being the philosophy of the world. It will osu 
bat all their philosophies and compel them to examine thei: 


_ principles again and again, and by this means errors are 
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sifted out, and the ultimate philosophy of the world is 


being worked out. 
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